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down to December, 1943, being 77-8 million sacks. After the late
war period of restriction of exports by quotas agreed to by all
Latin-American producers, Brazil is again faced with open com-
petition and the problem of surplus production. The existing
coffee plantations are, in fact, capable of producing larger supplies
on an average than the country's smaller proportion of the
reduced world demand.

In Sao Paulo State the area of coffee cultivation has spread
northwards and north-westwards from the district near the
capital, until now the town of Ribeirao Preto is a most important
local centre, the geographical centre of the whole region special-
izing in coffee being at Rio Claro somewhat south of that town.
The smaller area in Southern Minas Geraes is some distance to
the east of the main one in Sao Paulo, but the whole industry
centres on the city of Sao Paulo, which has rapidly risen in size and
importance till it now has over i|- million inhabitants and is the
third city in South America. From Sao Paulo railways branch
out radially to the north, north-west and west, each of them serving
a definite zone. Of these the most important are the Paulista,
the Mogyana and the Sorocabana, which extend in the same
directions respectively as the points of the compass mentioned
above. In addition to the heavy traffic in coffee, amounting to
several million bags yearly handled by each, these railways
together with others transport large and increasing quantities of
raw cotton and cane sugar, as well as numerous cattle brought
in from the interior and fattened in the north-western districts
of the state. All these bulky products tend to be concentrated
in the first instance at Sao Paulo, whether destined for the export
trade or for domestic consumption.

From Sao Paulo a very important railway runs south to Santos
and another line belonging to the Central System runs east to Rio
de Janeiro (see p. 56), so there is a choice of two seaports for the
export trade. Much the greater proportion (about 70 per cent.),
however, is consigned by the shorter route to Santos. This rail-
way is fast becoming unable to handle all the traffic thrust upon
it, and the Government is contemplating the construction of a
second line through the difficult country to the coast.

The port of Rio de Janeiro derives most of the coffee it handles
from the districts in the Parahyba Valley and in South-Eastem
Minas Geraes, for which it is the natural outlet. The former of
these districts is one of the most fertile parts of the world. The
valley has a relatively broad floor which has long been cultivated
for food crops. The steeper sides are still clothed with the
tropical forest that originally covered the whole depression, but
the gentler slopes as well as the whole upper valley are now